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Bankinc.—The eloquent essay on “the paper- 
system,” inserted in the present sheet, is earnestly 
recommended to the deliberate examination of our 
readers. It appeals with great power to the sober 
reason of the people, and will-make a lasting im- 
pression upon the minds of many. The public at- 
tention is much exsited to a consideration of this 
subject, for it comes home to every man’s fire side, 
and the end will be happy. The terror of the pa- 
per aristocracy is every hour declining, and the 
people begin to enquire why it is that the managers 
of banks should not be subjected to the same rule 
of Jaw and equity that governs society at large ° 
This enquiry will lead to safety; and the “rag ba. 
rons,” with their oppressive feudalities, will be re- 
duced to the level of other men. A brief narrative 
of a fact, which I have attached to this essay, will 
serve as a type of the iniquities gendered by these 
establishments, and I am daily disgusted with some 
new evidences of corruption, not less reprehensi. 
ble than that I have given some account of: but so 
great is the dread of those unfeeling “‘aristocracies,” 
that firmness is yet wanting to sup; ort me in estab- 
lishing them in the pointed manner that I would 
wish to do. However, this consolation is felt, that 
the dastardly fear to tell wholesome truth is declin- 
ing; and a hope is enjoyed that we shall soon weigh 
the banks and bank directors in the same scale by 
which we regulate the poorest and meanest of 
the community. 

So much is said on the subject of banking in 

this number that a few figures which we had prepar- 
ed about the grand speculation must lie over. Among 
other curious things belonging to that institution 
it may be well now to mention, that at least six, if 
not seven, millions of its capiTaL stock—-(yes, *ca- 
pital stock!”) may exist in little bits of paper call- 
ed stock notes, signed by siz individuals! yes—by 
six persons, who instead of adding one cent to 
the capacity of the “national”? money manufactory 
to lend money, have really drawn from it one fourth 
more than said amount of capital stock—stock 
notes being discounted at one hundred and twenty 
five dollars a share, to prevent a glut in the market, 
and to enable the mammoth speculators to realize 
their gains by moderate sales tothe unwary. Ma- 
ny deep laid schemes are now operating to get off 
the stock thus paid for. Lots of it are bandied 
about from broker to broker—a bid here and a hid 
there, just as a skilful auctioneer gets bids from 
a crowd—a real purchaser gives a bid and it is 
knocked down to him before he has time to recol- 
lect himself: he repents at leisure, as a victim,— 
or, enraged, becomes an accomplice in the gamb- 
ling. It is impossible that the stock of this institu- 
tion, evenif the paper system continues to flourish, can 
be worth more than 120 or 125 dollars per share, 
as a regular investment of money. 





(CpFor a very important proposition to encourage 
and establish national literature, see page 199, 








History of the General Index. 

As manyggentlemen seem impatient at the delay 
of the publication of the intended General Index 
for the first series, or twelve volumes of the 
Vor. XIV.—14, 


WEEKLY ReeIsTER, and es our interest, as well a¥ 
our feelings, are considerably affected by such de- 
lay, the following brief history of this most labo- 
rious undertaking may not be without its use. 

It was originally proposed to publish an index 
for the first ten voluanes, but circumstances need- 
less to detail rendered it impossible for us to do so, 
and it was concluded that twelve volumes should 
complete the series for it. Preparations were 
made, an intelligent person was employed to make 
out the index—the effort causéd an expenditure o 
$300,—yet the manuscript was rejected as waste 
paper the moment it was produced. 

The editor then, by snatching labor from the 
time that should have been devoted to bis natural 
rest, next took up the business and waded through 
4 or 5 volumes, when his attention was diverted 
more imperious objects, and it was laid aside: thig 
was also finally rejected, having quarrelled with its 
plan and execution. 

The next thing was to devise a scheme more per. 
fect than either of the former—to combine certain- 
ty of reference with clearness as to facts desired; 
and at length it was fixed upon—it was resolved 
to make it an analectical, so as to contain in itselfa 
brief notice of the most important facts and 
papers in the work, with (as occasion might re- 
quire it,) two, three, four, or even fve notices of the 
same article under different heads, if they would 
admit of it, or were of sufficient interest to de- 
mand it. Otherwise fully engaged, the editor could 
not himself undertake this tremendous task; afier 
several fruitless endeavors to obtain sid, a literary 
gentleman presented himself that seemed to be 
every way qualified for the work—!e undertook it, 
labored at it for fourteen or fifieen hours per day for 
four months, and delivered to us the MSS. com- 
plete, as he believed, for the first ten volumes only. 
He was liberally satisfied for his tabor, 

But, on more closely examining the mass of mat- 
ter, it was discovered that he had wanted some of 
that perfect patience and solemn drudzery which was 
so needful to the undertaking; and independent of 
the labor of adding the contents of the 11th and 
12th volumes, it was found to be indispensable that 
the whole should be carefully read over and par- 
tially examined—-that a large part should be re- 
moulded, and many of the longest items re-ar- 
ranged and re-written altogether!—Further delay 
Was ruinous of the purpose, and the editor resoly- 
ed at every hazard and degree of fatigue, to com-. 
plete and speedily publish this index. It isnow in 
the press and is pushing forward as fast as it ough? 
to be. 

There is not, perhaps, one man in fifly thousand 
who can at all estimate the labor attending this 
publication, from first to last. We are ourselves 
really astonished at the volume of facts contaned 
in the closely printed pages of the Recisren. But 
if it accomplishes the purposes designed and gives 
that increased value to the work which 1s hoped for, 
we shall not repent either the toil or the expense 
attending it. The editor trusts that this brief ex- 
position will satisfy those who have complained of 
delay.—The greater part of the impression is en- 





gaged, and those who do not apply for copies about 
wf, Yi ie the middle of June next, are warned tirat 
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they may thereafier be disappointed. The price is 
$3 forthe Index, in sheets—it ought to have been 
not less than $5, to which it will probably be rais- 
ed, hereaficr. 


The Paper System—No. IV. 
ADPRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 

§1n,—In the present state of the world, when by 
the instrumentality of commerce, the wants of one 
ration are supplied fromthe superfluities 6f ano- 
ther, a country where labor and materials are cheap, 
will always be able to ruin the manufactures ofone, 
in which they are dear, by underselling them in 
their own market. BeforeI apply this great and 
undeniable truth to the subject of my present en- 
quiry, I will distinctly premise that I do not mean 
to enter upon the question which has excited so 
wuch discussion, as to the possibility of the United 
States becoming in their present situation, a great 
manufacturing nation. My object in this paper, 
is to enquire into the effects of the gnear PAPER 
SYSTEM on a particular class of the community, 
ard I wish sedulously to avoid the discussion of 
any other fopic, that may weaken the effect of my 
statements, by exciting opposite opinions, on mat- 
ters having no particular relation to my present 
subject. With this explanation, I shall proceed, 
With my undertaking. : 

Ii is not necessary I trust to offer arguments to 
prove that the value of money, has depreciated in 
the United States, in consequence of the countless 
millions of paper dollars now in circulation, since 
the experience of every man will demonstrate this 
truth. Neither is it worth while to detain you 
with proofs that the prices of labor, and of raw 
materials have greatly increased, although not in 
an equal ratio, particularly the former.—The 
same experience is here also amply sufficient. Now, 
the manufacturers of the United States cannot 
meet this risein labor, and raw materials, by a 
corresponding price for their manufactures, be- 
cause while the market is open to foreign nations, 
not blessed with such a redundancy of paper, and 
where of course every thing is cheap but money, 
will immediately come into our markets,. and un- 
dersell them. Poor nations, can always underseli 
rich ores; and this is one of the great,—I speak se- 
riousty sir,—one of the many great dlessings of na- 
tional poverty. There are but two ways to protect 
domestic manufactures in such a case: the one is 
to put down the paper system and thus restore the 
old value of money;—the other, high duties and 
prohibitions on foreign goods to prevent their intro- 
duction. | 

Laws prohibiting, or duties greatly enhancing 
the price of foreign maufactures, may indeed force 
the people to buy domestic ones; and they will also 
enable the manufacturers at home to hold them at 
a price corresponding with that of laber, and raw 
materials. But these prohibitions are manifestly un- 
just to every other class of the community, for there 
exists no social tie binding one body of men by 
their necessities, to purchase of another at a great 
price, what, if things were left to their natural 
course, they could procure on much more reasona- 
bie terms. Men are not called upon to make such 
sacrifices to each other, by any obligation of the 








social compact, which never demands of all the’ 


other classes of the community to become tributa- 
ry toone. It is at once establishing «a privileged 
order, incompatible with the spirit of ail our insti- 
tutions. But even if this were not the case, it is not 
to be expected that the representatives of the dif.- 











ferent classes of people in the United States, will 
ever be induced to levy so great a tax on their con- 
stituents, until a majority of their constituents shall 
be manufacturers. | 

If these general premises are true, it results 
that the only practicable remedy for the distresses 
so loudly complained of by the manufacturers, is @ 
put down the great paper system, by the free and 
sovereign will of' the people—by whose sufferance 
alone it exists, and on whose senseless credulity it 
alone is sustained. This will at once reduce the 
capital of the country from a nominal toa real 
standard—consigning it to flow as it was wont to 
do, through regular channels from which it is now 
diverted-and giving a real value to real money, 
that will at once bring down the nominal price of 
labor and of every thing essential in manufactures. 
And here it becomes necessary to expose the two 
great fallacies of the paper system—the pillars on 
which itrests. The one is, that the depreciation 
of money operates in a circle—that is to say, that 
the corresponding plenty, makes amends to all 
classes, for the diminution in its value; and the 
other, that the facility of procuring a faise capital 
by bank discounts, makes. ample amends for the 
diminuation of value on the real one. Ishall pro- 
ceed to demonstrate that both these propositions 
are eminently false with respect to the manufactu- 
rers; and in a future letter, I trust, I shall equally 
prove them fallacious in their application to every 
other class of the community, except that which 
always prospers, in the decay of a nation—the 
honorable band of brokers and speculators. 

To disprove the first it is only necessary to re- 
peat, that the domestic manufacturers of goods, 
cannot keep pace with the high price of labor and 
raw materials, because the poorer nations will un- 
derseil them. Consequently as they cannot sell 
their goods without loss, the more goods they 
manufacture, the greater will be their loss; and 
thus the means of extending their business afford- 
ed by the great plenty of rags, and the facility 
of procuring them from the banks, only precipitates 
their ruin. 

But there is yet another point in which this sub- 
ject isto be viewed. Nobody that I have ever 
heard of, has ventured to boach the absurdity, that 
the depreciation of money actually increases either 
the value of labor, or of real property. The only 
advantage then resulting from the great plenty of 
depreciated money, must be the facility ia pro- 
curing, by means of this plenty, an additional 
capital, which is done by borrowing of the banks, 
or brokers, now the only lenders. I will therefore 
proceed to shew, how the decrease in the value of 
money operates entirely to the disadvantage of the 
borrower. It would seem indeed, and it is thus 
argued by the defenders,—for it has no advocates— 
of the paper system—that if the borrower pays 
the interest and principal of his loan, in the same 
depreciated medium, he sustains no loss by its de- 
preciation. ‘This reasoning is utterly unfounded, 
as Iwill proceed to demonstrate. The use of mo- 
ney, is always more profitable to the borrower, 
than the lender—that is to say, the formercan so 
apply it, as to make it produce a greater interest 
than he pays—else there would be no advantage in 
borrowing, and the argument I am combatting 
would fall to the ground of itself. The borrower 
is enabled todo this, either by the profits of his 





own labor, or the labor of those he employs. This 


is what is called, propucTIVE LaBon—the only real 
source of national wealth. It is here the paper 


system pinches. It is in the sensible diminution of 
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the value of this productive labor, that the aap 
cious operation of this depreciation in the value o 

money is most clearly distinguished, upon a close 
investigation. This, however, is the obscure part 
of the subject, and as general reasonings, on in- 
tricate subjects ate apt to be rather indistinct, I 
will endeavor to make my meaning plain, by a plain 
example. Tam anxious to shew to the people of 
this abused, swindled nation, what this boasted 
advantage is, which is thus supposed to over- 
balance the evils of a ragged depreciated curren- 
cy—worthless in proportion to its plenty—and 
bearing no specific equal value at any two places, 
—for the present enjoyment of having their honest 
gains diminished by the plenty which surrounds 
them, and for the consoling prospect of a relief 
from these evils by a bankruptcy ten times more ex- 
give in its consequences, than the downfall of con. 
TINENTAL MONEY;—for the oppressions of an up- 
start unprincipled aristocracy that grinds them 
to dust; and for the facilities afforded a useless, 
nay pernicious band of brokers and _ speculators, 
the despicable progeny of a despicable system, in 
picking their pockets. 

Suppose I borrow a hundred dollars, for which I 
pay seven per cent. per annum—you perceive I don’t 
mean to borrow of a broker! I am enabled by my 
productive labor to employ this money, so as to 
make it produce me fourteen per cent. . The sur- 
plus seven per cent. is my clear gain;—it is from 
the sweat of my brow, the labor of my hands—and 
on such gains I live. But if, this value of my 
productive labor, is depreciated one half, instead 
of seven percent, I virtually gain but three and a 
half, and the difference is, that instead of being 
enabled to live comfortably, I starve. But this is 
not all—there is something yet tocome. Not only 
‘the worth of my labor, but the worth of my bor- 
rowed hundred dollars, is diminished one half, by 
this.,depreciation in the value of money. I cannot 
buy half the raw materials with it, that I could 
twenty years ago, and consequently my business 
suffers, first by the depreciation of my profit, and 
secondly—by the depreciation of the means by 
which I extend my business. But here again comes 
in the circular system of reasoning to which I have 
before alluded. I must so proportion my profits as 
to make up this deficiency. But I have already 
clearly shewed that the manufacturer cannot do 
this without being undersold by foreign dealers, 
and the same will apply to every class of mecha- 
nics and labourers, who are dependent on the rich 
for employment. I have endeavored to make this 
matter plain—and I hope I have succeeded, for it 
is here, that the round-about reasoning which goes 
to prove that the great plenty of money operates 
alike on the lender, and the borrower, is arrested 
in its circle, by an obstacle that no reasoning has 
ever yet been able to surmount. In vain therefore 
will the manufacturing interest expect to flourish 
while this paper system flourishes. Nothing but 
its downfall, or a prohibition of foreign importa- 
tions which congress cannot sanction, or duties 
that the people will not pay, can possibly save them 
from ruin. Such sir, are the inevitable effects of 
the high prices of labor and materials, produced by 
the enormous emission of paper money, on the 
manufacturers of the United States. If it be ask- 
ed why thesame causes donot produce the same 
effects in Great Britain, I answer, the cases are not 
parailel, because labor in that country bears no 
Proportion to the increased price of every thing 
else, and hence it is that the great manufacturers 
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boring classes are in a state of abject distress. Did 
the price of labor in England correspond with the 
high price of every thing else in that country by 
the operation of the paper system, there is not.a 
nation of Europe, that would not undersell the Bri- 
tish manufactures in every market. It is the dis- 
tresses of the laboring classes in England, that 
enables her with her paper system, still to undersell 
the world. 
But the evils inherent in the great paper system, 

are heightened, as is generally the case with every 
bad system, by those abuses, that will ever be the 
consequence of placing a power in the hands of 
men, to the abuse of which they are tempted by 
the irresistable love of gain—and for the abuse of 
which they are not responsible to any human tribu- 
nal. This brings me to a consideration of the gene- 
ralunprineipled system of conduct pursued bya 
great portion of the banks towards every otlier 
class of the community. I call it unprincipled— 
for I know not what other name to apply to asys+ 
tem, which acts underthe uniform infiuence of a 
total disregard to the interests and the happiness 
of others, and which could not be tolerated in any 
country; where legislative purity, or legislative wis | 
dom, was not exactly in an inverse ratio with the 
quantity of paperrags. I assert sir, and I will es- 
tablish it by referring to the records of our courts, 
for thousands of proofs of the fact, in the number 
of suits brought at every term by banks against 
real capitalists—J assert, that the grand object of the 
banks, since they stopt payment, and persisted in 


assume the payment of specie—has been the substitution 
of real property in the. place of their rags. Their 
whole policy has been to give a basis cf reality to that 
which had none before. Vhis suspension—iet us give 
it its plain English name—this total and final sus- 
pension of specie payments, was the signal for 
the creation of litters of banks, in every part of the 
middle and western states, under the auspices of 
various combinations of needy speculators, Without 
capital or principle, who being at once by this great 
‘blow at the national prosperity, freed from the ne- 
cessity of paying their debts, and gifved with the 
privilege of coming their own money, had no limits 
1o their cupidity. Their resources, were thé cre- 
dulity of the people, and their joint funds the 
great stock of national folly. But they felt even 
in the midst of their prosperous career, that cre- 
dulity is not everlasting, and that nations” some- 
times suddenly recover their wits. It became ne- 
cessary therefore in order to perpetuate the bles- 
sings of this happy age of paper, to take advantage 
of this folly and credulity while they lasted, se 
effectually as torender a return of the peéopie to 
their senses unavailing. 

It wasasimple method they pursued, for they 
had simpletons to deal with. ‘They got rid of as 


them out, and taking the security of real property; 
—or by emploring fellows to go hawking and 
peddling them the country round, for which they 
received a commission of so much percent. It 
may be objected, that this ingenious method of pay- 
ing a.premium on passing away one’s Own money, 
would inevitably produce the ruin of the lender in 
the end. And so it would, but forone thing. It 
ought to ke understood, that one of thé first acts 
of these contemptible little paper banks, is to en- 
terinto a kind of partnership with one, or two, or 
three other little contemptible institutions, in dif- 
ferent places, for the neighbottrly exchange of each 





Still maintain a precarious existence, while the la- 


others notes, and for the purpose of negociatitg 
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evading their promises, even when they pretended to. 


many of their rags as possible, either by lending- 
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the support of each others crepit! We shall see 
now what advantages this produces. 

In process of time, the notes thus palmed upon 
the people, by the banks, or their travelling agents 
——come home again for payment—and if paid at 
all—that is in any real value—the poor bank would 
be in danger of bankruptcy! But they are not paid 
—except by other rags equally depreciated, which 
the other banks of this righteous partnership, 
kindly furnish each other with to pay their debts. 
The honest dupe hereupon goes to the bank whose 
notes have been given him to pay the notes of the 
other bank—and here he is offered the notes 
of the very bank that he has just came from. 
Thus the creditor is bandied about from one to 
the other until he submits in despair to the impo- 
sition, and goes and does as well as he can with 
rags. If he should prosecute the bank for the 
amount of the debt,a clamour is raised against 
him, sufficient to deter the .stoutest heart;—he is 
persecuted by the whole clan of paper manufic- 
turers;—he suffers all the keen effects of awaken- 
ing the enmity of aboly of men as powerful as un- 
principied in their hostiliiy;—and if he perseveres 
in his demand of justice, his claims are tried by a 
jury, one half of whom perhaps are at the mercy 
of the banks, and decided according to laws pro- 
pounded by a magistrate who is himself, a bank 
director, or if not, whose interests or the interests 
of some of his triends are dependent on the good 
will and pleasure of the members of the great paper 
aristocracy. Is not this plain statement, which 
every body knows to be true—of the combinations 
of banks to cheat the people—to fright them from 
resorting to the law—and to render that resort in- 
effectual, sufficient to excite alarm, in every re- 
flecting mind? Does it not strike directly at the 
security of property;—the freedom of seeking jus- 
tice;—the possibility of obtaining it;—in short at 
every thing dear, and essential to human happiness? 
Individuals dare not prosecute the very banks 
that are every day prosecuting without remorse 
these very individuals. When we consider in ad- 
dition to all this, that the banks, by being thus 
Virtuelly exempted from paying their debts, are 
thus left at free liberty to create out of others the 
means of buying and selling, human consciences— 
of tempting and punishing; —of extending their in- 
fluence over legislative and judicial bodies;—of 
drawing the people from opposing or chastising, 
their fauithlessnes; of preventing their attainixg jus- 
tice; —when we consider all this sir—is it not cer- 
tain —absolutely certain, that if the paper system 
is not immediately circumscribed in its mcans of 
acquiring influence—the whole property of the 
country—and the sum total of the rights of the 
people, will be at its mercy? 

As the nation is now situated, the honest part of it, 
which alone is worthy ofprotection, and sympathy, 
is unconditionally at the mercy of the paper-aristo- 
cracy. I say wnconditionully, because when a privi- 
leyed body of men are permiited to carry on their af- 
fairs in seeret—to act on motives which they dare 
not own, and cannot justify—to claim the privilege 
of guili in not telling any thing that may condemn— 
to put the law in force against others, and to evade it 
themselves—to issue rags, without the necessity of 
redeeming them, except by other rags—while all 
this continues, who shall dare to say that the honest 
part of the community ts not laid wnconditional.y at 
the feet of an order of authorised swindlers, who 
began with nothing, but are gradually swallowing 
up the property of the farmer and manufacturer— 
and the gains of honest labor? 


There is some little consolation in the midst of 
slavery in knowing that our masters are good and 
worthy men, to whom power is not the warrant for 
its abuse, and whose estimation in society is a gua- 
rantee for justice and moderation in the exercise 
of their prerogative. But, alas! such consolation 
is not ours!—we are, unhappily, subjecied to a dif- 
ferent—far different, dynasty. Men who feel a 
consciousness that money is the only thing that 
can, by any possibility, elevate them to an associa- 
tion with respectable human beings, and whom na- 
ture has debarred from the exercise of any other 
means of acquiring influence, but money, will not, 
I fear,—away with such mincing terms—will not, 
and are not—and cannot be scrupulous as to the 
atiainment of this only means of giving themselves 
importance. Nay, experience justifies the concul- 
Sion, that they will, in time, come to consider every 
method of obtaining money, that does not subject 
them to the penalty of the laws, as justifiable.— 
From this state, in which the mind acquiesces in 
a welcome delusion, there is but one stop to the 
most possible corruption of the heart, when it feels 
a pride in dexterously employing bad means to the 
aitamment of bad ends. It is in this deplorable 
state of mora! perversion, that the highwayman will 
triumph in the intrepidity of his murders—the 
thief in the superior dexterity of his nightly depre- 
dations—and that the brokers, speculators and 
trash, which constitutes the paper aristocracy, will, 
like the hardened prostitute, boast of the number 
of their victims. 

From an aristocracy, thus mainly constituted, 
whose wealth is obtained by the sacrifice of the 
wholesome morals, the wholesome prosperity, and 
the precious freedom of the nation, I would wish 
to warn, and do most solemnly warn, the people of 
these United States. To guard that gallant, and 
yet virtuous people, from the effects of a system 
that debases the human mind, and destroys that 


strong feeling of personal independence, which is 


the safeguard of their rights, the basis of their free- 
dom, Ihave taken up my pen. Ihave employed the 
term aristocracy, which is often used in our coun- 
try without being understood, in its general signi- 
fication. We are authorised to apply it, exclusively, 
to the feudal barons of old, and their successors, 
the titled nobility, of the present day. It is time 
to tell our people that titles alone do not make an 
aristocracy. It is the exemption from certain ge- 
neral laws and regulations of society—the freedom 
from rules that circumscribe the freedom of others 
—and, above all, the exclusive possession of the 
land which gives the means of wealth—or of some 
other prerogative—such, for/instance, as that of 
issuing the paper-money, that constitutes our aris- 
tocracy. In the feudal ages, there was neither 
commerce or manufactures—and the land furnished 
the sole and only source of wealth. Hence the 
barons, by possessing the land, held, of necessity, 
every other class of people in hereditary depen- 
dence. Now, however, the great extension of com- 
merce and manufactures has given to money the 
influence formerly exclusively possessed by land; 
and a privileged order, exereising the sole right of 
making the only money we have, is, to all intents, 
an aristocracy of the most dangerous kind. It pos- 
sesses all the odious features of aristocracy except 
litles; and who shall tell us how long it will be be- 
fore a bank director shali signify a nobleman? 

J am not in the habit of railing at the constituted 
authorities of our country, nor of passionately ar- 
raigning every act that does not accord with my 





views or my wishes. But I do not hesitate to say, 
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that when the different legislative bodies co-ope- 
rated, with such singular harmony, in the creation 
of a PRIVILEGED ORDER, possessing and exercising 
the sole power of dispensing a false capita) of be- 
tween two and three hundred millions—a privileg- 
ed order, distinct from that of any other in the na- 
tion in its powers and immunities—bound together 
by the strong tie of a mutual interest, separate and 
independent from any other class of the community 
—adding nothing to the mass of national capital, or 
to the amount of productive lgbor—they forged 
chains for themselves and the people of the United 
States. They laid the foundation of a system which, 
if not destroyed by the virtue and firmness of that 
people, will, at no distant period, generate an or- 
ganized and united anrtstocracy, with greater and 
more active means for enslaving the people, than 
were ever possessed by the barons of the feudal 
ages—an aristocracy gifted with the exclusive pri- 
vilege of dispensing, now that gold and silver have 
disappeared, the means by which men alone in a ci- 
vilized state can promptly procure the indispensable 
necessaries, and pursue the indispensable occupati- 
ens of life. They entailed upon every other class of 
men 2a dependence on this one alone for the means 
of satisfying all the wants, and obtaining all the 
enjoyments that constitute a great portion of the 
happiness of civilized human beings. The incor- 
porated manufacturers of rags, by banishing or 
withholding the precious metals from circulation, 
have become the sole dispensers of that which have 
usurped its place. The exclusive privilege of coin- 
ing money, not from silver and gold, which, whether 


coined or not, every where among civilized nations 


possess a specific value—but from rags, is resigned 
to a gang of needy speculators. 

What, sir, would the good people of the United 
States have thought, what would they have said— 
for to speak and to think are one and the same 
with a free people—if their representatives had 
given to one small palviILEcED ORDER the exclusive 
right to all the profits of creating, out of nothing, 
two or three hundred millions of paper-money, 
which they were authorised to pass away, at the 
value of silver and gold, and which the people were 
virtually obliged to take—I say obliged, because 
they could get no other? And what would they 
have said, if, while this privileged order was per- 
mitted to deal their paper out at the full value of 
silver and gold, they were graciously exempted 
from redeeming it in like manner? Would they not 
have withdrawn their confidence from people capa- 
ble of such enormous folly, or something worse, 
and brand them with infamy and contempt? And 
yet such is the plain, honest, undeniable truih. A 
privileged order, not recognized by the constitution 
of the United States, or any of the states, has been 
thus created, and at this very moment is exercis- 
ing the sole right of issuing two or three hundred 
millions ‘of paper-money—the only money we now 
have, or ever shall have while this unnatural and 
anti-republican state of things shall continue.* 

i acquit, from my soul, the different legislatures 
of any attempt to enslave the people; and I wish I 
could, with equal frankness, acquit them of being 
rationally blind, or of wilfully shutting their eyes 





*It is not a little amusing to see how every dollar 
brought into the country is advertised, like a quack 
medicine—in great capitals, like the high prizes 
im a lottery, and goes the rounds of all the news- 
papers. Wiil these gentlemen tell us how many 
are going out of the country, to China and the East 
indies, in the mean time? ‘Iwo to one, at least, 


to consequences so inevitable as those I have been 
stating. Still more heartily dol wish that I could 
acquit the people of the United States from the 
imputation of stupidity, or what is worse, inciffer- 
ence to their rights. It is precisely this condition 
of the legislative power, the sovereign power of 
this country, and this state of the public mind, 
that inevitably, if not checked in time, leads 
downfall of the public liberty. When the legi 
live power is rationally or wilfully blind, and when 
the people become careless of any thing they do— 
and when the press is as silent as the grave—then 
the designing and unprincipled, the needy and the 
avaricious—the ambitious rich man and the despe 
rate bankrupt, crawl forth to take advantage of 
this blindness, indifference, and lack of salutary 
watchfulness—Then the legislative power is de- 
ceived or tempted into acts that strike at the root 
of liberty—and, at such times, the people, them- 
selves and their guardians fast asleep, suffer such 
things to pass and fancy all is right, because nobody 
complains. Such has been the conduct of the legis- 
latures and the people in a large portion of the 
states, and such have been the consequences. A 
FEUDAL PAPER ARISTOCRACY—AN ORDER OF RAG BAe 
rons, has been erected, with power equal to the 
old feudal chiefs, and with means ten times greater 
of enslaving the people. The people, under the 
old feudal system, were only dependent on their 
masters for their lands; but the people of the United 
States are in vassalage to the new order of race 
Barons, for the medium by which they procure 
every thing in the world—and without which they 
are, ina manner, interdicted from all the comforts 
of tife. The difference is not much—and that differ- 
ence is in favor of the ancient feudal vassal. 

These observations on the consequences of that 
easy facility, or something worse, with which the 
different legislative bodies, have yielded to the 
seductions of the paper system, are not intended 
for any party purpose. On a subject like this, I be- 
long to no party, but the party opposed to the 
paper system, which judging by the dread and 
awful silence reigning around, is not as yet vewy 
numerous, although I trust in the glorious influence 
of bright, and ever during truth, that it will ere 
long become sufficiently so, to free the people 
from this upstart ragged aristocracy. The writer 
of these papers disclaims any intention of a dis- 
criminating to the interests, or the antipathies of 
either party, federalists or republicans, by these 
sketches. In truth there is but little difference 
| between them, as respects the encouragement of 
the paper system. ‘T’he honor ofits first introdue- 
tion is certainly due to the former; but the anxiety 
of the latter to favor so illustrious an example, 
has led them as deep into this mischevious folly as 

he other. Iam not casuist enough to strike the 
balance between two partners in guilt, one of whom 
commits the crime, while the other consents to 
share in its rewards. Neither do I mean to cast 
any general imputation, on the feelings, views, or 
motives of the different legislative bodies that 
have been most liberal in crgating banks. I will 
do them the favor, to believe that at frst, they did 
not distinctly perceive the consequences of giving 
every year new vigour, means, and activity to a pri- 
vileged order. say privileged order, for however 
this paper system may be extended, it canna: com- 
prehead the whole nation. Every man his owa 
lawyer, is bad enough;—but every man his owa 
money manufacturer—and paper money would at 





jonce be good fornothing. In a certain province of 





| Spain, there once occurred violent disputes be- 
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tween certain powerful families on the score of no- 
bility of birth, which threatened to involve the 
country in acivil war. A certain wise king—for 
there have been wise kings ‘as well as black swans 
in this world,—in order to remedy these disorders, 
ennobled. the whole province, man, woman and 
child, at one blow, and the consequence was that 
nobody afterwards valued a distinction possessed 
by every body. Such would be the effect of in- 
corporating the whole nation into knots of money 
makers;—none would value what each could make 
with so little trouble. The making of paper money 
therefore, however, the system may be extended, 
must of necessity, be confined to a privileged 

order, and the legislative powers have consequent- 
jy sacrificed the rights of the people in erecting, 
increasing, and maturing an order of this descrip- 
tion. Far be it from me to say that they have done 
this with their eyesopen. I believe most serious- 

ly tl.at ignorance of the consequences of their acts, 

was in a variety of instances, the real source of 
this evil—and legislative ignorance most happily 

for certain dignified bodies, is not felony, either 
in courts of conscience, or courts of law—although 

its effects, are often more pernicious, than those 

of wilful downright wickedness, Yet I mean to 

make no formal charges against ovR SOVEREIENS, 

for such are the legislative bodies—and even now 
Ido not think them altogether unqualified to be 
the guardians of my righis, although I see them 
still abstinately, and wilfully persisting in a line of 
conduct, of which they cannot be s¢#i/i blind to the 
fatal consequences.—lI am puzzled sir, to-invent an 
byputhesis that will without impeaching that le- 
gislative purity, which is the sole safeguard of the 
people’s rights, account for the singular fact, of 
their still continuing to multiply banks, at the mo- 
ment they see that those already created are 
either unwilling or incapable of fulfilling their en- 
fagements to the public—and where itis notori- 
ous, that their capitals have not been, and cannot} 
be paid in. Some of them are issuing notes to 
iwice, and thrice the amount of their whole autho- 
rized capitals, when only one or two instalments 
haye been paid in,—and others upon nothing. Is 
this a foundation for 4 NATIONAL CURRENCY?* 


_—— 


* By a report made to the secretary of the treasury 
in 1814, it appears that but one of the banks of the 
district of Columbia, had its capital fully paid in— 
some of them scarcely one half. It is also notori- 
ous that the capitals, as they arecalled, of the bank 
of the United States, and almost all the banks es- 
tablished, since the suspension of specie payments, 
have heen paid by loans from these very banks! 
For the payment of these loans, the scrip of the 
stockholders, together with their individual credit 
are pledged—a notable security as we shall see. 
The scrip thus pledged, is worth nothing, unless 
the capital of the bank is actually paid in; and the 
value of the security of individuals who cannot 
pay it in without borrowing of the bank to pay the 
bank, is to say the least exceedingly suspicious. 
‘They depend on being eventually able to pay, by 
the sale of this precious stock—and if by any ac- 
cident it should depreciate, it is not probable they 
will beable to pay at all. We have then after all, 
no seeurity for the debts of these banks, thus in- 
debted to every one in the community, but the in- 
dividual credit, of bank speculators! It were much 
to be wished that the different legislative bodies, 
would cali upon each and every one of these banks, 
for a similar statement with that demanded of the 
banks of the district of Columbia—and appoint 
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_ ButI shall reserve the continuation of this sub- 
ject to a future letter, in which I purpose to tell 
what I have seen, and know of the means sometimes 
resorted to for the purpose of obtaining bank char. 
ters—of the occult and mysterious process by 
which legislators, are induced to vote for banks 
within doors, while they talk against them without 
—and toundo one day the decisions of the day 
before. If in so doing, it fallsto my lot to dis. 
close scenes that will disgrace my honoured coun. 
try,and bringa burning blush on the cheek of 
every man that feels’ himself associated in her glo- 
ry and her shame—the fault isnot mine. Thedis- 
closure is called for, and it shall be made, let who 
will wince for it. Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere 
culpa—is the glorious privilege of an honest man, 
and such will net shrink from the truth, Itis no 


longer a time to mince matters;—a little while and 
the truth will be unavailing. It shall therefore be 
soon told, decently and respectfully, to the inno, 
cent; heavily and bitterly, to the guilty. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

acpi intended to have added the following anec- 
dote to “the paper system, No. 3,” inserted in the 
last RecisrEr, to demonstrate some of the proposi- 
tions therein contained. I pledge myself that the 
leading facts are substantially true, in their fullest 
extent. Several years since, when I published 
a daily newspaper, I had occasion to mention a 
transaction in nearly those terms: A weal- 
thy mechanic had purchased a valuable property 
and issued his notes for a part of the purchase 
money—they were of large amount, and, to him, not 
accustomed to fimanciering, appeared truly formi- 
dable, for he really designed to pay them. He 
began an early preparation for them, and pinched 
himself that he might suffer considerable sums to 
remain in the hands of a worthy merchant which he 
could have drawn out, with an understanding that 
they would be ready when called for. On receiving 
notice of the maturity of his note he stated it to the 
merchant, who told him that the money should be 
furnished. The mechanic called again the day 
before payment was to be made, and the merchant 
observed, ‘I cannot conveniently spare the money 
to-day; I will give you my note at 60 days with the 
interest added; you will endorse it and put it into 
such a bank for discount, where it will be done, 
and you will have no further trouble about it—-But 
if it should not be done, I will get you the money.” 
To this fair and honorable proposal the mechanic, 
of course, consented, and the thing was so done. 
Still his mind was unsettled, and he placed him- 
self on the opposite side of the street to wait the 
rising of the board of directors, and obtain of some 
of them the earliest possible intelligence as to 
the fate of the note. Seeing them come out, he 
crossed the street for the purpose just stated, and was 
intercepted by a broker who. kindly offered to furnish 
the money jor the note alluded to, which he (THE BRO- 
KER) said was not done. And altercation and ex- 
planation ensued, not necessary to detail—dut the 
fact was so; and the mechanic, withdrawing the 
note, carried it to the merchant, who, wondering 
much at the affair, paid the money like a gentle- 
man. 
sagacious and incorruptible agents to see that the 
statements were fairly made. I am mistaken if 
this, would not disclose not only a beggarly amount 
of specie, but also demonstate, that not one half 
the capitals of the banks has been actually realz- 
ed; even in paper rags. ' : 
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Such was the melancholy nature of the transac- 
tion, and I must’now add the /aughable part that 
belonged to it. Please to observe that I gave no 
indication of any particular bank or person further 
than is given in the preceding—but a fool director 
called upon me, and cursing and swearing, and strut- 
ing like a Jord, demanded the author of the calumny. 
We had some warm words,and I excited him for the 
purpose of fixing him in the perdicament which he 
unthinkingly sought for. To make a long story 
short—I caused him to put his finger on the facts 
stated above, and then turned upon him—declar- 
ing, (as was the truth,) that until then I myself had 
not known even the bank that was alluded to, and 
much less the person who had employed the broker 
in the dirty business—loudly threatning to give a 
history of his visit to the world. A conviction of 
his folly rushed on the wretched man, and he seem- 
ed to be struck dumb with astonishment. The 
haughty lord had disappeared and the trembling 
culprit stood before me. Obtaining utterance, he 
apologized with the meanness ofa slave, and would 
literally have licked my feet, if I would have suf- 
fered it. I granted a promise to his importunate 
misery which I have always repented. I agreed 
never to mention his name or that of the bank he 
belonged to, as connected with this most infamous 
transaction,and [have kept that agreement inviolate. 

A word to the reader.—I entreat thee to believe 
that what is stated in the preceding, although ex- 
traordinary in some of its circumstances, was by 
no means a solitary case in respect to the opera- 
tion of its facts—nor would I have thee to think 
that the day of shaving is gone by, or that Baltimore, 
only, was or is infested with such powerful and ac- 
complished bank directors! I tell thee, that if the 
veil was rent, thou wouldst fin1 very few banks 
without one, or two, or more such animals as I have 
presented thee with a picture of—not perhaps, ex- 
actly with the same features but working to the 
same purposes—robbing labor of its reward, and 
doing things that a highwayman would blush to be 
thought guilty of, as beneath the dignity of his 
profession, 

T4+TA most dirty business is now carrying on in 
Baltimore through certain bank directors (in their 
endividual capacities!) with the officers of a neigh- 
boring bank, which is a common sewer of the shav- 


this time, occupy more room than I have to spare, 
aud the gentleman who can prove the facts yet hesi- 
tates to permit me specially to mention them—but 
this is the effect: several thousand dollars of the 
nasty little shop are forced on the necessities of the 
people at paf, which in one week are turned toa 
profit of at least two per cent. after this manner— 
A. offers a good note for discount at the bank to 
which those honest directors are attached, and is, of 
course, turned down—one of these generoyvs men, 
knowing that A. must have money, politely informs 
him that he will give him the paper of a certain shop 
for it—it’s only 3 per cent, discount, and it is better 
to pay that than want the use of the money! The bait 
is swaliowed, and the depreciated paper received— 
but A’s note must be paid in Baltimore money, and 
the wheel once set in motion gives on continually. 








National Literature. 


Some considerations on the establishment of a national 
society for the encouragement of American lilerature, 
and for the premotion of the arts and sciences: 

ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 
Among the various events which have tended 


— = 


fairs, may justly be ranked the discovery.and colo- 
nization of America, the revolt of the colonies of 
of North America from British dominion, and the 
establishment of anew empire in that portion of 
the new world which had disdained any longer be- 
ing subjected to European domination. | 

Nor was the mere change of foreign rulers, for 
rulers chosen from among, and by ourselves, the 
omy change which we experienced. New modes 
of thinking were adopted; new principlesof govern- 
ment were established. Out of that chaos, dark- 
ness and night from which we emerged, has been 
brought order, light and the beauty of a glorious 
morn. oe 

But, have we, the American people, done all 
that is required at our hands?—have we improved 
allthe glorious opportunities offered us by our 
emancipation from European domination? do we 
appreciate the extent of the blessings which we 
enjoy? or have we considered the best means. of 
securing these blessings to ourselves, of diffusing 
them among our eotemporaries, or of transmitting 
them to posterity? ' 

And have we, in fact, considered how infinitely 
important is the present crisis of human affairs? 
that upon what has recently been done, and upon 
what is now transpiring, depends the destinies of 
all future generations of men; and, that next to the 
honor of having performed a partin the late glo- 
rious revolution, will be the honor of having con- 
tributed to the promotion of literature, the arts 
and scienees in the new-wofid,—and from thence 
diffusing them, and with them the principles of 
our admirable system of government, tq every 
distant land, and among all the scattered tribes of 
the earth. 


If any thing can console my regret at not having 
been here, an actor in the revolution, or at having 
been precluded by my youth, from participating 
in the establishment of our generous systems of 
government, it is the reflection that a work almost 
as glorious yet remains to be performed; a work 
in which an infinite number maybe engaged, in 
which every capacity and extent of genius may be 
usefully employed,—in which every extent of law- 
fulambition may be gratified; and from which a 
wreath of unfadiag laurels may be gathered. 

Shall we remain where we are, shall we be con- 
tent to see only the dawn, nor wish to behold the 
splendor of the mid-day sun?—or shall we, bya 
noble and glorious effort, cali forth all that remains 
of latent genius among us, and establish upon an 
immovable basis, the justness of our claims as « 
literary and scientific people. 

Have we considered the high destinies which 
await our country; the vast extent of territory and 
variety of soil which it embraces, the countless 
millions which are destined to inhabit it, the lone 
vista of ages thro’ which its course is, doubtiess, 
to run, or the mighty influence which its systems of 
government, its modes of thinking and manner of 
acting, are tohave over the destinies of otherna- 
tions? If we have, we shall be irresistably compc!l- 
led to believe that the American people are calle:} 
upon to acta most distinguished part upoa the 
great theatre of the universe. 

In proposiag the establishment of a society of 
the kiad and for the objects here suggested, f have 
had equally in view to open wide the doors of t':c 
temple of fame to all, who, witha laudable am. 
bition, desire to distinguish themselves by ren. 
dering essential service to their country; to in- 
duce a national manner of thinking and acting, on 





most essentially to change the face of human af- 


all important’ matters; and to transfer to other 
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countries and to transmit to distant ages thein-[ The thing is new; but by thinking men, will be 


fluence of this manner of thinking and acting, so 
far as the same is connected with and may tend to 
perpetuate those rules and principles by which our 
country is now distinguished from the rest of the 
world, und from which it derives so many blessings. 

I want to establish a society with ample means 
to reward every exertion of genius which may be 
displayed, and to call forth every latent genius 
which our country may possess, to give every pos- 
sible encouragement to literature, the arts and 
sciences, and to give to them the stamp and cha- 
racter of American; to wipe away that reproach 
which foreigners have unjustly cast upon us, and 
to build up for our country a solid pyramid of 
fume. 


I therefore propose;—that a national society be 
established for the encouragement of American 
literature, and for the promotion of arts and scien- 
ces. 


That the original subscription for each member 
be one hundred dollars, and the annual subscrip- 
gon twenty five, or fifty dollars. 


That the number ofshares be without limit, and 
that the original and annual subscriptions be called 
in only as they are wanted to reward or compensate 
any extraordinary display of genius. 

That the funds of the society be appropriated, 
under the direction of a committee of the society, 
in purchasing the cepy-rights of every valuable 
literary production, and the patent right of every 
valuable invention. 

That means be adopted by the society to publish 
and to diffuse over the American empire, and 
throughout the world, all such works as they be- 
come possessed of by purchase, and to make known 
every useful invention the patent for which may be 
transfered to them. 

I am induced to believe that in time, the sale of 
copy rights of valuable literary productions, and 
ihe sale of patent rights to useful inventions, 
would more than repay the society what it in the 
first instance, might be required toexpend. Sup- 
pose an hundred thousand dollars had been paid 
for the invention of the method of propelling yes- 
sels by steam, would ‘not that right for fourteen 
years be worthin the United States only, a million 
of dollars? 

I will ask, what would be the value of a complete 
ireatise on education, that education obtained in 
schools, academies and colleges, anda complete 
series of books of instruction for every class and 
grade of lcarners, provided such treatise on edu- 
cation, 2nd such series of books of instruction 
were untversally used fn our schools, academies, 
and colleges?—would not the copy right of such 
works be cieaply purchased at one hundred thou- 
gand dollars? 

One grind desideratum in the formation of a so- 
ciety of the nature of the one contemplated would 
be to give to the American people, American 
modes and habits of thinking and «acting; and no 


time so proper to beginas with the first lessons of 


instruetion, no medium so proper in which to con- 
vey these first principles to the mind and fix them 
there, as in elementary treatises on education. 

I can only hope in this short essay to call the at- 


tention of my feilow citizens to the importance of 


the subjects. I do not ever pretend to give the 

eneral outlines of the plan, nor so much as notice 
paany of the effects that would result from its adop- 
ticn.—All that I can hope for at present, is, to in- 


duce them to give.a thought towards it. 


anticipated all the mighty consequences to result 
from the influence of a society holding in its hand 
a million of money wherewith to reward every ex- 
ertion of intellect; and, by the munificence of its 
bounty, calling forth every latent spark of genius; 
putting under requisition our whole national stock 
of mental energy; and by hand as liberal, distribut- 
ing the fair fruits thereof, not only throughout 
our widely extended empire, but to the remotest 
dwelling of man. 

For myself, I can only say, I am ready to advance 
toa society of this kind, whenever formed, one 
thousand dollars; and I think Ican venture to pro- 
mise for the counties of Middlesex and Monmouth 
in New Jersey at least twenty thousand dollars. 
A subscription equally liberal throughout the 
United States would raise a capital of three mil- 
lions of money. ROBERT LEE. 

Woodbridge, New-Jersey, May 4th, 1818. 


Swond to Col. Johnson. 


Remarks of Mr. Barbour, in the senate of the United 
States, March 31, 1818, on introducing the propos 
sition for causing a sword to be presented te col. R. 
M. Johnson. 

Mr. BARBOUR said, in availing himself of the 
notice given on yesterday, of asking leave to intro- 
duce a resolutions, whose object would be to pre- 
sent to col. Richard M. Johnson some testimonial 
of the high sense entertained by the nation of the 
distinguished services rendered by him on the 5th 
October, 1813, in the battle of the Thames, he con- 
sidered himself bound to make a few remarks, 
— the propriety of granting the leave ask- 
ed. 

As to the distinguished merit of col. Johnson, 
he presumed there could be no difference of opi- 
nion; ‘the only objection that could possibly pre- 
sent itself would be the time when the resolution 
was presented, or possibly the. grade which col. 
Johnson held in the army.~ To remove these, if 
they exist, was all that devolved on him. As to 
the objection of time, it will at once be removed 
by reflecting on that which has just occurred, the 
vote of thanks which has been awarded in favor of 
general Harrison and governor Shelby. It is not 
unknown that rumor, the result of envy, or some 
other bad passion, had attempted to throw a shade 
around the character of that distinguished com- 
mander. He felt as he ought, and sought an inves- 
tigation, to vindieate his character from the foul 
aspersions which had been cast upon it. It, after 
some delay, took place, and resulted in an honora- 
ble acquittal. In the mean time the venerable 
Shelby was, at/bis own request, withheld from the 
notice of the nation, as it regarded the distinguish- 
ed services he had rendered—Shelby, a name 
which,can mever be mentioned without awakening, 
in every American bosom, emotions of gratitude. 
I see in this illustrious character a display of that 
love of country and chivalrous spirit which cone. 
ceived and effected our independence, and, una- 
bated by age, it reappeared to vindicate those 
rights, to the establishment of which, in his more 
youthful days, he had so essentially contributed; 
but, he is as generous as he is brave, and he re- 
fused tu. accept atribute of respect, whose indirect 
consequence might have been a reflection on the 
commander in chief, to whose zeal, patriotism and 
capacity in conducting this campaign, he always 
bore a cheerful testimony. Col. Johnson, influ- 














enced by the same sensibility, peremptorily refused 
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to his friends the permission of bringing this sub- 
ject before the representatives of the people. I, 
however, will barely remark, in regard to the com- 
manding general, that with the regrets which the 
delay of justice to this citizen must necessarily 
create, will be mingled with some consolation in the 
reflection, that his character has been entirely puri- 
fied from the censure which had been improperly 
cast upon it; and that the meed now dispensed has 
the sanction of the deliberate judgivent of the na- 
tion, unbiassed by passion or the false fire of the 
moment. He will now receive it with a grateful 
feeling, as the highest reward which freemen can 
give, or a freeman receive. 


With regard to col. Johnson, it is due to him to 
say, this proposition is now made without his con- 
sent. Mr. B. however, who took a pride in calling 
him his friend, took the responsibility upon himself, 
because he thought it would be an act of consum- 
mate injustice, were no lasting memorial to be 
erected to the valor which he so signally displayed 
on the occasion alluded to. Another motive with 
Mr. B. was a notification, on the part of Col. John- 
son, of his retiring from public life. While he re- 
gretted this event as a serious loss to the public 
councils, he was perfectly satisfied that his reasons 
were sufficient to justify it. While upon this sub- 
ject he would barely add, that he was satisfied it 
would not be deemed an exaggeration when he as- 
serted, that no man in congress had performed 
more service than col. Johnson, In addition to the 
just claims of his own particular constituents upon 
him, what part of the unior is it from which appli- 
cations have not been made and cheerfully attended 
to by this patriotic citizen? So much for the first 
objection that might possibly be made, although 
he did not anticipate it. As to the second difficul- 
ty, that might exist in the opinion of some gentle- 
men, the grade of col. Johnson—if there were no 
precedent applicable to this case, Mr. B. would 
have had no difficulty in fixing one. It is the at- 
tribute of all governments to adapt their proceed- 
ings to the endless vicissitudes which human af- 
fairs cotinually present. The valor displayed by 
col. Johnson is unsurpassed by any example in the 
annals of mankind. But it is not now necessary 
to press this question, because you have a prece- 
dent in the case of M’Donough and his associates, 
in the distinguished victory gained by them on 
lake Champlain, over a British squadron, and some 
others. Mr. B. said, he should but ill represent 
the feelings of his friend, or his own, if, in askin 
for this tribute of respect, any thing could be in- 
ferred from what is said or done, unfavorable to 
those patriotic officers holding grades between col. 
Johnson and the commander in chief. It was but 
justice to them to say, that, had it been their good 
fortune, on the day of battle, to have had the post 
of honor, they would have acquired those laurels, 
so dearly earned by col. Johnson. Generous as 
brave, so far from looking with an eye of envy upon 
this honorable tribute of gratitude, dispensed in 
behalf of this distinguished citizen, they will warm. 
ly participate in the fine feelings with which col. 
Johnson will receive this mark of his country’s dis 
tinction. 


As to the merit of colonel Johnson to this evi- 
dence of our gratitude, Mr. B. said, he had alrea- 
dy declared that upon this point there could be no 
difference ofopinion. To expatiate upon it, would 
be unnecessary; yet he could not dismiss this sub- 
ject without briefly enumerating some of the lead- 
ing acts of his public life, so far at least as they 





connect themselves with the question under consi- 
deration. 

Let it then be remembered that he was zealous- 
ly in favor of the war. Not content with the dis- 
tinguished place he held in the councils of the 
nation, he patriotically resolved to vindicate. with 
his own arm those rights which he had so manfully 
asserted while voting for the declaration of war. 
He erects his standard, and proclaims his purpose; 
and, although much was to have been expected 
from the patriotism, the zeal, the enterprize, and 
courage of Kentucky—a people Mr. B. delighted 
to honor, as, in addition to their merit, he consider- 
ed then his own kindred, thousands of his near and 
highly respected relations being there—although, 
he said, much was to have been expected, yet, 


when we veflect upon the devotedness of those old 


and young, rich and poor, rallying around the stand- 
ard of their country, we see a new subject of ad- 
miration. 

In doing justice to those patriots, let it not be 
understood that any invidious distinctions is intend- 
ed to be made in their favor. Mr. B. said he well 
knew that illustrious examples of courage and pa- 
triotism were exhibited in other portions of the 
Union, and on all proper occasions he was prepar- 
ed to lift his feeble voice to do them ample jus. 
tice. But, to return to the patriotic volunteers, 
who embodied at the call of colonel Johnson, dis- 
playing a spectacle as honorable to themselves as 
to colonel Johnson, manifesting the high confidence 
they reposed in this their illustrious citizen, these 
brave men, leaving their homes and their domestic 
blessings, and, weighing the honor of their country 
and the defence of her rights, against the privations 
and hazards of war, willingly accepted them as an 
equivalent. Undeterred by the difficulties or dan- 
gers to which they are about to be exposed, they 
fearlessly commit themselves to the trackless de- 
sert, to the secret danger of the ambuscaded sa- 
vage, or the more open perils of their less savage 
ally. A night of misfortune had shed its disastrous 
gloom over our affairs. It was given to commo- 
dore Perry to turn back the tide ofadversity upon 
the fountain from which it flowed. Lake Erie was 
reserved for the display of the brilliant superiority 
of American bravery and seamanship over our then 
haughty foe; achieving a victory which, in the lan- 
guage of president Madison, will fill an early page 
in our naval annals, as having never been surpass- 
ed in lustre, however much it may have been in 
magnitude. The way having been opened, the 


&|commanding general and his veteran associate, 


with promptitude, availed themselves of the Op - 
portunity thus offered, to throw themselves in the 
enemy’s country, and pursuing, with unanimity and 
with unexampled rapidity, (of which pursuit col. 
Johnson led the van,) speedily overtook them. 
The battle is arrayed; the post of honor, for such 
he made it, 1s assigned colonel Johnson. The ene- 
my have the Thames on the left; a British regi- 
ment, seven hundred strong, has also a ravine on 
the right, beyond which was the celebrated Te- 
cumseh, at the head of fifteen hundred savages, a 
force truly formidable. When we refer to the com- 
mander, of whom it may be said, unless his charac- 
ter has been greatly exaggerated, that had he 
been favored with the embellishments of civilized 
life, and the benefits of military experience, he 
would have been one of the most distinguished 
captains of the present eventful period; to which, 
when we superadd that his associates were actin 

under the impression of their being under the par- 
ticular favor of Heaven, it well may be said thet 
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the force thus to be encountered was indeed for- 
midable. This force, so placed, and so formidable 
to ordinary minds, presented nothing alarming to 
the mounted regiment. Colonel Johnson divides 
his regiment, say one thousand strong—one batta- 
lion placed under the command of col. James John- 
sen, who gave, in accepting his station under a 
younger brother, an honorable evidence of his pa- 
triotism; the other battalion, headed by himself, 
passed a defile, and placed itself on the right of 
of the marsh. The bugle was to announce the rea- 
diness for attack. The sound is heard, and, min- 
gled with the watchword, victory or death, floated 
along the line. The British force was overwhelm- 
ed in an instant: they threw down their arms, and 
on their knees supplicated mercy. Altho’ there 
was along account of unatoned for blood, impious- 


Jy shed by this united British and Indian force, 


and retaliation justified, even to their entire exter- 

Mination, yet, atthe cry of mercy, the sword was 

immediately sheathed, and the guilty survived. | 
Far different was the conttict with the savage foe; 

there man was opposed to man, in single combat, 

rifle to rifle, and tomahawk to tomahawk, wounds 

and death were mutually dealt out. Colonel John- 

son, early in the combat, received two severe} 
wounds, attended with the loss of much blood. In 
this trying crisis an ordinary courage would have 
retired from the combat; on him it had a different 
effect. It seemed to impart to him new courage, 
which manifested itself in a prodigy of valor, 
which loses nothing in acomparison with the most 
splendid achievement recorded inthe whole ex- 
tent of “backward time.” Calling around him 
twenty spirits, the bravest among the brave, he re- 
solved, at their head, to precipitate himself on the 

fiercest part of the conflict, where Tecumseh in 

person commanded, and who was the soul of the 

battle. Of these daring spirits, composing the 

forlorn hope, one only escaped. The others were 
all cut down, some to rise no more; the remainder 
mangled by numerous wounds, of which the sub- 

ject of the present resolution had his melancholy 
share. Bleeding, exhausted by effusion of blood, 
and alone, his fate seemed inevitable, when Tecum- 
seh, cool and collected, approached with his un- 
erring rifle and ruthless tomahawk. It pleased 
Providence to interpose. Amidst universal car- 
nage, and in the teeth of approaching death, col. 
Johnson remained undismayed, and hurled at Te- 
cumsceh that death which had been prepared for 
him. Thisis the man and the services to which 
Mr. B. wished an honorable testimony to be erect- 
ed, one more lasting than that which is found in 
evanescent papers of the day. If any thing was 
necessary to be added in support of the high claims 
of this distinguished citizen upon the gratitude of 
his country, it would be found in the honorable 
notice taken of him by the commanding general, 
and repeated, in the most flattering manner, by 
president Madison, in communicating the result of 
the battle to congress. But it is more than unne- 
cessary to furnish any additional proofs. Where- 
ever there is an American, the courage and services 
of col. Johnson are known and applauded. Mr. B. 
indulged a hope, bordering on confidence, that the 
measure he now proposed would receive the unani- 
mous consent of the senate, for in that unanimity 
the principal merit would consist. 








Honor to the Brave. 
The following letters, &c. will interest those rea- 
ders who delight in the reward ofthe brave. 





ene 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, April 7, 1818. 
Capt. J. D. Elliot, U. S, navy: 

Sirn—In complying with a resolution of congress, 
passed on the 29th day of January, 1813, and on 
behalf of the president of the United States, I have 
the honor of handing to you “fan elegant sword, 
with suitable emblems and devices, in testimony of 
the just sense entertained by congress of your gal- 
lantry and good conduct, in boarding and captur- 
ing the British brigs Detroit and Caledonia, while 
anchored under the protection of fort Erie.” 

Among the various official duties devolving 
upon me, I have a high degree of satisfaction in 
the performance of this: and at the same time 
to add the assurance of my personal esteem and 
respect for your honorable services as an officer, 
and your character as a gentleman. With the best 
wishes for your prosperity and happiness, I have 
the honor to be, &c. 

B. W. CROWNINSHIELD. 





Norfolk, April 13, 1818. 

Sin—Your letter, and the sword which you pre- 
sented to me, in compliance with a resolution of 
congress, have both been received: I want terms 
to express the mingled seantiments of gratitude and 
pride inspized by this token of public confidence. 
Next to the consciousness of having endeavored 
to do his duty, every officer must value the appro- 
bation of his country. I know, indeed, that the 
success which has procured me this honor should 
be ascribed to the gallantry and good conduct of 
those whom it was my good fortune to command, 
rather than to my personal skill, and that I owe 
this distinction more te the generosity of con- 
gress than to my own merit; but this very conside- 
ration will animate my future efforts to justify the 
distinction which my country has deigned to confer 
on me. 

For the kind and flattering manner in which you 
have been pleased to make the communication, J 
beg you to accept my acknowledgments. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, J. D. ELLIOT, 
Hon. B. W. CrownInsHIeELp, 

Secretary of the navy. 

The editors of the Union have been favored, by the 
proper authority, with the following 
DESCRIPTION 
Of the superb sword voted by congress and pre- 
sented to capt. Jesse D. Extiort, in testimony of 
his undaunted bravery, in capturing and carrying 
off the British vessels of war, Dernoit and Cacer- 
ponra, from under the guns of fort Erie, on the 
19th of October 1812, notwithstanding a heavy fire 
of cannon from the fort, and from the light artil- 
lery which lined the hostile shore. The sword was 
completed in the best possible manner by the 

ablest artists in the United States. 

Top of the hilt—A Dolphin, from the mouth of 
which the Guard issues. 

The guard is made of a Torse of Arabesque, richly 
chafed. 

On the port is engraved America, represented by 
a female figure with a he/met on her head, a shield 
on her left arm, resting with the right on Roman 
fasces, sitting on a trophy of ancient and modern in- 
struments of warfare, martial music, colours, and na- 
val appendages, encircled by a wreath of laurels. 

On the hilt is carved Jupiter Oiympus, sitting on 


|his Eagle, holding in the left hand thunder bolte 


ready to hurl, and in the right hand a scepire of 
cypress. | 
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The blade, of the finest stee/, is exquisite'y orna- 
mented with naval and military trophies and ara- 
besques, of the most beautiful patterps, the whole, 
on one side, encircling, in a medallion, a represen- 
tation of the towing off, after capture, of the De- 
troit and Caledonia, cut out from under the walls of 
fort Erie; the American flag displayed over the 
British, during a heavy and tremendous fire from 
fort Erie, of which the fortifications are in view, 
and from the light artillery with which the enemy’s 
shore is seen lined, with this inscription. 

Jesse D. Extiot, Niagara straits. 
ON THE REVERSE, 

Naval and military trophies and several other 
ornaments, encircling the initials of lieut. Elliot’s 
name, with this motto: 

‘‘Hostium sub menibus naves invasit et patrie dedit.” 

[Under the batteries of the enemy he boarded 
the vessels and presented them to his country. ] 

On the scabbard, which is polished to imitate 
steel, made of silver and mounted with fine gold, 
are engraved tridents, crowns of laurel, Gc. Gc. 

On the belt plate, made of fine gold, is an 
American Eagle, grasping in her talons a quiver 
of arrows and other insignia of the arms of the 
United States, and resting on warlike implements 
of every description. 

HULL’S MEDAL, ‘ 

In confarmity with a resolutian of congress on 
the 29th January, 1813, a gold medal has been ex- 
ecuted with suitable emblems and devices, and 
prese nted, by the secretary of the navy, to capt. 
Hull, of the frigate Constitution, in testimony of the 
high sense entertained by congress of the gallan- 
try and good conduct, displayed in the capture of 
the British ship Guerriere. 

On one side is a bust, representing in profile 
the likeness of capt. Hull, with the following in- 
scription:— 
Isaacus Hull, Peritos Arte surperat, Jul. 1812—Aug. 

Certamine Fortes. 

“Isaac Hull in skill surpasses the skilful, July, 
1812,” [when he suceeded in escaping from a Bri- 
tish fleet, and was highly complimented by both 
friend and foe for his skill on the occasion]— 
‘In Battle the Brave in August” [referring to the 
capture of the Guerriere frigate, capt. Dacres. 

On the reverse of the medal, the battle between 
the Constitution and Guerriere is represented in 
that particular stage of it most interesting, when 
the boarders from the Guerriere have been repuls- 
ed and a raking fire from the Constitution has cut 
away the main and foremasts of the Guerriere, 
which are falling —leaving the American ship little 
injured. 

The motto, which we believe to be a quotation 
from Horace, is descriptive of this state of the ac- 

tion, and of the remarkably short time in which the 
victory was gained. 
Hore Momento victoria. 





Dies for several other medals, voted to'different 
distinguished naval commanders, are in readiness; 


but the medals have not been siruck, on account of 
As soon as they shall be 
completed and delivered we shall endeavor to pro- 


some delay at the mint. 


cure descriptions of them for publication. 





COMMODORE DECATUR. 


In consideration of the distinguished services of 
this accomplished and gallant hero, and in testimo- 


z = 


his youth, for the purpose of presenting him a ser- 
vice of plate.—The committee who were appointed 
to perform this agreeable duty, attended to it with 
alacrity; and now have the pleasure to submit the 
followme: 


Phil. Gazette. 
Puicapeceara, Fes. 11, 1818. 


Com. S. Decaton, 


Dear sir—A number of your townsmen, most of 


whom have known you from your youth, and the 
hearts of all of whom have followed you in your 
eareer of peril, honor and usefulness, with alter- 


nate anxiety and exultation, have appointed the 
undersigned a committee to present you a service 
of plate, in testimony of their high sense of your 
brilliant service to your country, and for the glo- 
ry which your deeds have reflected on her name. 
In executing this pleasing duty, we beg you to 
be assured, that although the tribute which we 
now offer is intrinsically of no great value, it is ac- 
companied by zhat, which to the hero and patriot, 
is “pearl without price”—the love and gratitude of 
your countrymen. , 
On behalf of our constituents, and ourselves, we 
beg you, dear sir, to accept our united and sincere 
wishes for your health, happiness, and future use- 
fulness to your beloved country. 
With the highest consideration and esteem, we 
are, dear sir, yours, &e. 

ROBERT WHARTON,) 

DANL. SMITH, 

ROBERT SMITH 

JONA. SMITH, 

SML. RELF, 7 

ANSWER. 
Wasutneron, Apri 2, 1818. 

GENTLEMEN—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, with the elegant service 
of plate presented to me by a number of my fellow 
citizens of Philadephia, which came safe to band 
yesterday. | 
Any language that I could use would fall very 
far short of doing justice to the grateful feelings 
and recollections with which your communication 
has filled me. It has added another to the many 
proofs I had already received of the partiality of 
my townsmen and the friends of my youth. I beg 
your committee, composed of names with which 
my earliest and most agreeable ideas are asso- 
ciated, to accept my warmest thanks for the very 
flattering sentiments you have expressed towards 
me, and my best wishes for a continuation of your 
prosperity. 
With sentiments of sincere regard and esteem, 
I have the honor, gentlemen, to be your obedient 
servant, STEPHEN DECATUR. 
To Ropert Wuanton, &c. Cominitiee. 


- 


f Committee. 





We understand that the above service of plate 
was executed by the first workmen in Philadelphia, 
and in a style of superior elegance. The principal 
pieces bore the following inscription, 

BY CITIZENS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

TO THEIR TOWNSMAN 

COMMODORE DECATUR, 

Esteemed for his virtue, and honored for his valor 








Official Appointments. 
LIST OF INDIAN AGEN'S, 
Appointed by the president under the act passed a? 


the late session of congress, and confirmed by the se- 
nate. 





ny of their personal respect, a sum of money was 
city, by the friends and associates of 


Taised in this 


Davie B. Mitchell, agent to the Creek nation. 
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John McKee, agent to the Choctaw nation. 

R. J. Meigs, agent to the Cherokee nation. 

Henry Sherburne, agent to the Chickasaw nation. 

Thomas Forsyth, agent to Missouri territory. 

John Johnson, agent to Fort Wayne and Piqua. 

William Prince, agent to Vincennes. 

Richard Graham, agent to Illinois territory, 

Rueben Lewis, agent to Arkansas. 

Nicholas Boilvin, agent to Prairie du Chien. 

John Jamison, agent to Nachitoches. 

Charles Jonett, agent to Chicago. 

John Bowyer, agent to Green Bay. 

Alexander Wolcott, jr. agent to the Lakes. 

Jacob Tipton, agent to Michilimackinack. 
Superintendent and factors, to the United States 

trading houses, appointed as aforesaid. 

Thomas L. McKenney, superintendent of Indian 
trade, Georgetown, D. C. 

George C. Sibley, Factor, Osage trading house, 
Missouri. 

Michael Eley, assistant. 

John W. Johnson,;factor, Prairie du Chien, N. W. 
territory. 

Robert B. Belt, assistant. 

Isaac Rawlings, jr. factor, Chickasaw Bluffs, 
Tennessee. 

Mathew Irwin, factor, Green Bay. 

Jacob B. Varnum, factor, Chicago. 

Jehn Fowler, factor, Sulphur Fork, county of 
Natchiteches. — 

George S. Gaines, factor, Choctaw trading house, 
Mississippi. 

Benjamin Everett, assistant. 

Daniel Hughes, factor, fort Mitchell, Georgia. 


’ 





Miscellaneous appointments. 

Albion K. Perris, judge of the United States 
court for the district of Maine. 

Henry Y. Webb, of North Carolina, judge of the 
Alabama territory. 

John H. Morrel, marshal for the district of Geor- 

ia. 
Victor Adolphus Sasserno, consul of the United 
States at Nice, kingdom of Sardinia. 

John P. Marberry, of Ohio, receiver of public 
monies at Marietta. 

Henry Muse, of Virginia, surveyor of the port of 
Urbana. 

Elijah Hall, of New Hampshire, naval officer of 
the port of Portsmouth. 

John Sanders, of Massachusetts, surveyor of the 
port of Salem. 

Ebenezer Dale, of Massachusetts, surveyor of 
the port of Gloucestor. 

William D. Harrison, of Maryland, surveyor of 
the port of Nanjemoy. 

John C. Wright, attorney of the United States 
for the district of Ohio. 

David W. Hale, collector of direct taxes and in- 
ternal duties for the state of Indiana. 

Augustus Chouteau, commissioner to treat with 
the Illinois, Kickapoos, Pottawatamies, and other 
tribes of Indians, within the Lllinois territory. 

Robert Wash, attorney of the United States for 
the Missouri territory. 

Adam D. Stewart, collector for the district of 
Michilimackinack, and inspector of the revenue for 
the port thereof. 

John Brewster, collector for the district of Perth 
Amboy, and inspector of the revenue for the part 
thereof. 

Stephen Thacker, collector for the district of 
Passamaquaddy, and inspector of the revenue for 


Duncan Campbell, collector of direct taxes. and 
internal duties of the 10th district of North Caro- 
lina. | 


Daniel Miles, collector of direct taxes and inter- 
nal duties for the 9th collection district of Ohio. 


John W. Littlejohn, collector of direct taxes 
and internal duties for the 22d. district of Virgi. 
nia. 


Benjamin Moore, of the city of Washington, and 
Benjamin Franklin Mackall, of Georgetown, jus- 
tices of the peace for the county of Washington. 

William Bayard Shields, judge for the district of 
the state of Mississippi. 

Bela Metcalfe, attorney for the district of the 
state of Mississippi. 

Henry G. Johnson, marshal for the district of 
the state of Mississippi. 

George Washington Campbell, of Tennessee, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Russia. 

Jesse Hawley, collector and inspector of the 
revenue for the district of Gennesee. 

Martin T. Morton, collector and inspector of the 
revenue for the district of Nantucket. | 

Lemuel Mead, Henry Chambers, George Phillips, 
George Gayle, and Mathew D. Wilson, members 
of the legislative council of the Alabama territory. 

William Clark and Augustus Chouteau, commis- 
sioners for holding a treaty with the Quapaw tribe 
of Indians. 

Jonathan Jennings, Lewis Cass, and Benjamin 
Park, commissioners for holding a treaty with the 
Indians in the state of Indiana. 

Isaac Shelby and Andrew Jackson, commission- 
ers for holding a treaty with the Chickasaw nations 
of Indians. 


John M’?Kee, William Carroll, and Daniel Burnet» 
commissioners to treat with the Choctaws. 

Wm. T. Swann, Francis Peyton, Newton Keene, 
Nathaniel Wise, and Jacob Morgan, justices of the 
peace for the county of Alexandria, in the district 
of Columbia. 

John Brown, of Tennessee, agent for taking the 
census of the Cherokee Indians on the east side of 
the Mississippi river. 

William Young, of Tennessee, agent for taking 
the census of the Cherokee Indians on the west 
side of the Mississippi river. 

Jonathan H. Walker, of Pennsylvania, judge of 
the United States for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Andrew Stewart, of Pennsylvania, attorney of 
the United States for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania. 

William B. Irish, marshal for the western district 
of Pennsylvania. 

Henry Hitchcock, secretary for the territory of 
Alabama. 

Samuel Hodges, jun. of Massachusetts, consul 
of the United States for the Cape de Verd Islands, 

James Schee, of Delaware, consul of the United 
States for Genoa. 

C. A. Murray, consul of the United States for 
Gottenbure. 

Alexander M’Rae, of Virginia, consul of the 
United States for Amsterdam, 

Thomas A. Smith, formerly of Tennessee, receiv- 
er of public monies for the district of Howard coun- 
ty, in the Missouri territory. 

Decius Wadsworth, formerly of Connecticut, re- 
gister of the land office for the district of Howard 
county, in the Missouri territory. 





the port thereof. 


John &. Roberts, of Virginia, collector of the dis- 
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trict of Fast river, and inspector of the revenue 
therein, in the state of Virginia. 

George M. Dallas, Thomas Cooper, and Samuel 
Jackson, have been appointed by the president to 
be commissioners of bankruptcy in Pennsylvania. 


‘Frauds. 


Under this head, the National Advocate, of New 
York, contains extracts from a statement of 
major Hogan, an agent engaged by government 
to investigate the origin and progress of the frauds 
of which he speaks. 

Major Hogan, in a letter to the acting secretary 
of war, dated 29th March, 1817, gives an account 
of his arrival at French Mills, and his investigating 
the claims of the aforementioned persons—part of 
his statement is as follows: 

When I came to investigate the claims of B. 
Sanborn, and others, I discovered something was 
wrong, and told Jones I believed there was a fraud; 
he appeared alarmed, and told me that he had a 
handsome speculation in view, and wished me to 
participate in it. I asked what it was, he said 
that he could purchase up all the claims in that 
quarter, for a small sum, and that, with my assist- 
ance, could make afortune. Believing Jones to be 
a most consummate scoundrel, I deemed it justifia- 
ble to appear to fall into his views, with a view of 
obtaining a more correct knowledge of the validity 
of the claims I had in charge, than I could possibly 
ascertain in any Other manner; although it was a 
course of conduct that I by no means approved, yet 
I knew it was the only source whereby the govern- 
ment would be guarded from imposition; J deemed 
duplicity in this instance justifiable. I told him I 
was ready to investigate the claims submitted to 
me. He replied ’twould take some days to collect 
his witnesses; but in the mean time he wished me 
to become his partner in the purchase of the 
claims. I told him that I had no money to invest 
in that kind of business, and it was a speculation 
that I wished to have nothing todo with- He de- 
termined to persevere in pressing, and said he 
would furnish the money; he had $20,000 ly- 
ing idle, that he would employ in that way, and if 
1 would only join him, I should have $10,000 for a 
few weeks work. I asked him in what manner he 
contemplated making such a large sum so soon? 
He replied, oh! damn it if you only join me, I can 
make $100,000! I was thunderstruck, and asked 
him how he could do it? he replied, he could mus- 
ter up claims here to that amount. I asked how 
he could support them; he replied, he could get 
witnesses to swear any thing; if you will only join 
me, I can manage that matter. I observed to him, 
you might be caught in this business; he replied, I 
can make it as strong as hell, and I will defy Peter 
Hagner, or the devil himself, to detect me. I ob- 
served, he must be a great adept in this business, 
or else he would certainly be found out. He said 
he was not afraid, but he be damned if he would 
rest satisfied until he had at least one of Uncle 
Sam’s day’s income, which he estimated at 150,000 
dollars. I told him I now suspected that those cases 
which were submitted to me, were of this class; 
he laughed, and said, no, not altogether; but, says 
he, you must not let any person see those papers 
here. I asked him, why? he said, his own claim, 
he did not care who saw it, but Hitchcock was not 
coming to terms with his creditors, and he did not 
wish them to know he had such a claim. 1 sus- 
Rected they bad other reasons for not wishing them 








he had not, as respects his own claim, but he did 
not want Sanborn’s to be seen. I asked him his 
reasons? he began to laugh and replied it was ai/ 
fudge; this was as I suspected; (Mr. Hagner will re- 
| collect [ stated this as my impression in February 
last, when the claim was first shown; ) I told Jones I 
should certainly report it as such. He seemed 
alarmed and replied, OA! damn it, dont do that, take 
the half or the whole of it yourself. 1 felt indignant 
enough at the moment to cane him out of my pre- 
sence, but on a moment’s reflection, had only a 
part of the secret. I now had his acknowledg- 
ment that it was a fraudulent account; but, as it 
was well supported, it became necessary to know 
how he had obtained those affidavits; there was 
one in particular, capt. James B. Spencer, who was 
formerly of the 29th-infantry, and is. now a judge of 
the court of common pleas, postmaster, and cus- 
tom-house officer under Mr. Saler, (and is Jones” 
brother-in-law) and upon his testimony, I was in- 
duced to give a certificate that this claim might be 
correct, as Spencer had sworn so positively to the 
facts. Jones then unfolded himself in full confi- 
dence, and made the statement I have annexed to 
my report, in the case of Sanborn, as also in the 
other cases which I have returned. 

In relation to Sanborn’s claim, major Hogan con- 
tinues as follows: 


James R. Spencer is the last and most important 
witness. When Jones acknowledged to me, that 
his claim was altogether fudge, I asked him how 
he had obtained capt. Spencer’s affidavit; he said, 
laughing, he had got him fuddled. I told him capt. 
Spencer should see his affidavit; he replied, oh!: 
damn it, dont show it to him until I speak to him, 
and immediately left me, and brought Spencer to 
my lodgings, when I showed him the claim, and 
asked him what he knew about it. He replied, be 
had sworn to what he knew, and could say nothing 
further. I then sat down and wrote his affidavit, 
which he swore to—Jones told me, after he had 
left us, that he was very much alarmed when he 
first spoke to him on the subject, but soon replied, 
I must go thro’ now, I can’t go back, and then came 
over. When I asked Jones who the other wit- 
nesses were, he replied, laughing, they are such 
ymen as these, hoiding up the figure of a man cut 
of paper.,I thought it impossible that Hitchcock, 
whose reputation was good, should sanction such 
villainy with his name officially. I expressed my 
doubts to Jones on this subject, when he observed, 
he had all the judges in that country under hig 
thumb, and could make them do as he pleased, 
and observed, you must write off their affidavits, 
and I will get Spencer to swear my paper men in. 
1 at once determined so do, and wrote those signed 
John Mills, William ‘Fhomas, Augustin Stephens, 
which Jones immediately signed, by copying their 
Signatures in my presence, and carried them off, 





cer, as justice of the peace. 





Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND. &c. 

The present establishment of the poor old king 
costs 255,000/. ($ 1,132,000) per annum! The 
charge of the master of the hose is 90007. and thir- 
ty three saddle horses are kept for the use of “his 
majesty,” though he has not ridden one for seven 


years, nor ever will ride one. “Her majesty’s’’ 
travelling expenses ( chiefly to visit her husband, } 





setn, and told him so; he replied, laughing, that 


costs 10,000/ ($44,400) a year! Lew wonderfulas 


and.soon after returned with them, signed by Spen- 
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it that a “thinking people” should foil and sweat, 
and groan out a weary life for sucly things! 

Princess Charlotte's death. 'The Petersburg Re- 
publican mentions the recéipt of private letters 
from England, which state that a serious investi- 
gation is to take place relative to the death of the 
Princess Charlotte. The suicide of sir Richard 
Croft is the leading cause of several rumors in 
circulation as to that unhappy event. 

Among the queer reports of the day and in per- 
fect evidence of the moralty of princes, it is stat- 
ed that the prince regent of England, after being 
divorced from his own wife, as it is said he is to 
be, will marry Maria Louisa, the wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte—who seems to be immediately expected 
in England! 

FRANCE. 

From Paris papers, received at Boston, we make 
the following extract from the report of Mr. Bueg- 
not, on the financial concerns of the French nation, 
made to the chamber of deputies in March last. 
The extract, without disguise, informs us of the 
extreme oppression and distress now experienced 
by the people of France. We do not recollect to 
have seen, since the accession of Louis to the 
throne, so plain an exposition of the true situation 
of that people, or so direct an allusion to the occu- 
pying army of the legitimate powers, as the actual 
cause of theircalamities. A paper on which such 
important consequences may be hinged, we should 
have been pleased to insert entire. 

“Your commission, perfectly persuaded that 
there is no longer credit, nor, perhaps, existence in 
France but by an alleviation of the burden which 
depresses her, was anxious at length to ascertain 
the period of our financial emancipation, as insepa- 
rable from our political liberation. I wished to 
have given you, above all, some positive informa- 
tion with respect to the individual demands of fo- 
reigners; demands whose vagueness and uncertain- 
ty still fetter our most useful works, arrest the 
rising wing of credit, and impress on peace itself 
the character of hostility. 

“Your commission have applied to the ministers 
of the king, in whom they discovered hearts entire- 
ly French; but they have not been able completely 
to satisfy us. 

‘According to the very terms of the treaty of 
November the 29th, enfranchisement of our terri- 
tory can only be in consequence of a deliberation 
which the allied sovereigns have reserved to them- 
selves the right of holding on the expiration of the 
first year’s occupation. But can this result be 
doubtful? Those sovereigns will ennoble policy in 
rendering it subordinate to justice. 

“The occupation of our territory could not ex- 
ceed two years, unless France were a prey to con- 
vulsions which endangered Europe. France is 
calm; she wishes peace; she wishes it as ardently 
as she waged war. 

“There remains to us, gentlemen, a last motive 
of conviction, but is a painful one; it is this, that 
France has now arrived at a degree of exhaustation, 
in which it would be impossible for her much lon- 
ger to support the burdens that have pressed her 
down during the last three years. It becomes our 
duty to declare this to you, since the inquiry, in 
which we have been engaged for three months past, 
has forced on us an intimate persuasion of its truth. 
There isthe termination of our means, We may, 
therefore, now calculate on the retreat of the fo- 
reign troops at the expiration of the pr t year.” 

It is reported that the reclamations o@ France, 
from nations and states for alleged spoliations of 


—— Pad 


Bonparte amount 1700,000,000 francs.— 
340 millions of dollars! i cs 

It would seem: that if, at the congress of sove- 
reigns which is to be held next autumn, some- 
thing decisive is not done to relieve France, an ex- 
plosion must be expected. The power of a people 
rising en masse has been too severely felt, we hope, 
to render its repetition necessary. 

RUSSIA. 

Odessa has been declared a free port, but it jg 
supposed will not be opened before Sept. next, by 
which time the “moat and barriers,” it is suppos- 
ed, will be completed. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Pe- 
tersburg—‘“As paper here is dear and not so good 
as we could wish, we (the Russian bible society) 
had petitioned his majesty to allow us to import 
some Holland paper for the current year, and 
showed him that it would this year save us fifteen 
thousand rubles. He refused our request /or the 
sake of the Russian paper manufuctories, but that 
the society might not lose thereby, presented us with 
jifieen thousane rubles.” 

[Accerding to the theory of some, Alexander 
must have committed a very foolish act in thus ex- 
pending his money. 

WEST INDIES. 

Measures are adopted, and the people are se: 
verely taxed at Porto Rico, to put that island in a 
state of defence. The influence of Spain, which, like 
the heated wind of the desart, blasts and withers 
the fairest spots of nature, has prevented this large 
and beautiful island from arriving at a 100th part 
of its rightful importance. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

Buenos Ayres.—From the scientific Dr. Baldwin, 
(formerly a member of congress from Georgia,] and 
the prolific pen of Mr. Breckenridge, both of whom 
accompany our commissioners to S. America, we 
may expect more interesting accounts of the coun- 
tries visited than have yet appeared, so far as their 
opportunity may extend to obtain them. It appears 
that Mr. Bonpland, who accompanied Humboldt in 
Mexico, &c. has been botanizing about Buenos Ay- 
res for some time past. 

We have a report, apparently of another action 
near the city ofCaraccas, in which the patriots were 
completely victorius—and it was supposed that the 
capital would fall into their hands. 

Of New Grenada, a letter from an American at 
Jamaica, says—Very recent news has reached us 
from the interior of said kingdom, by the frequent 
arrivals we have here from Santa Martha and Car- 
thagena. The heroic death of the immortal female 
SALABARRIETTA, a youth interesting for her beauty 
and accomplishments, who having scarcely conclu- 
ded her 17th year, and shortly was to have been 
united by the ties of an honovable matrimony, was 
dragged from the sacred retirement of her family 
and friends, and shot in the public square of Santa 
Fee, by the command of savage despots, only be- 
cause her correspondence with the patriots, who 
were threatening to attack said capital, had been 
intercepted, advising them of its situation, so as to 
hasten their advancement, and thereby snatch or 
rescue her surviving suffering countrymen from 
fatal plunge of their cruel tyrant’s uplifted 
dagger, ready to destroy whenever the danger 
should approach; the unprecedented case of this 
unfortunate but unrivalled heroine, who, while 
passing to the awful and last scene, amidst the 
silent crowd, exclaimed (though denied absolution 
by the priest, unless she would expose her accom- 
plices, which she indignantly refused to do) with a 
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thoughtful smile of contempt, as if bidding defiance 
to the terrors of her inhuman butchers “weep not 
for me, but for the slavery and opprersion of your 
dejected fellow countrymen, and by my fate rise 
to resist the wrongs you so unjustly suffer,” and 
about to expire, she turned towards her execution- 
ers, saying with consummate valor, and with an 
audible voice, “assassins tremble; consummate your 
horrid deed; quickly shall come those who will 
avenge my death.” — 

Then follow some details shewing that the pa- 
triots are in force, and had advanced within 14 
leagues of the capital—Santa Fe, having destroyed 
a body of royal troops sent out to oppose them! 
We hope that Ferdinand’s blood hounds are now 
expelled from this most delightful country. 

The commerce of and with the Spaniards in the 
Pacific seems nearly broken up by the Buenos Ay- 
rean privateers, who line the whole coast of Peru, 
&c. though the royalists have declared that of Chili 
in a state of blockade! 

Valor'—In a royal official despatch, announcing 
the defeat of the patriots, we were struck with the 
following liberal and high-minded sentiment. “Ge. 
neral Morillo received a slight wound with a lance, 
but his sword immediately sent the wretch, who haa 
given it to him, to the mansions of the devils with the 
other Jucobins.’—wuiz! 

CANADA, - 

The Boston Centinelobserves, “the political tem- 
perature of Canada appears as hot as the climate is 
naturally cold. The liberty of the press is no where 
used with more freedom.” ‘This is truly the case. 
Files of papers from Upper Canada, received at the 
office of the Reeistrer, are filled with as warm po- 
litical discussions as we ever saw. Among the 
leaders of those who may be called the revolutionary 
party isa Mr. Gourlay—he openly invites the peo- 
ple to meet and elect a congress to consider of 
the grievances of the province and adopt reme- 
dies forthem. It does not yet clearly appear that 
independence is aimed at, nor can we believe that it 
is in their power to obtain it, at this time—but 
something towards it may be attempted. Opposi- 
tion to government, it is thought has been anticipat- 
ed, from the non-reduction ane indéed from the late 
increase of the army in the Canadas. The British 
having found the bayonet a sovereign remedy for 
distress at home, will apply it in the colomes to re- 
dress the miseries of the people. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Law case and question.-—A case has been decided 
at Steubenville, O. of considerable importance to 
unauthorized paper-money makers in that state. A 
person had exchanged his own paper for that of an 
association called the bank of Wew Salem; he failed 
to pay as required and suit was brought against 
him. He plead the statute of the state, passed at 
the session of 1815-6, rendering all notes null and 
void given to uncnartered banks, and obtained a 


verdict of the jury in his favor, The plea on behalf 


of the bank was that it had not loaned him “imo- 
ney,’ which was true enoygh. ‘The decision has 
been appealed from and will again be tried before a 
superior court. The defendant ought to suffer for 


i 


now are—bankrupts; I respectfully submit the 
following question to gentlemen learned in the law, 
as being of great and serious importance to the 
people: Suppose—I were to give my note for $100 
to either of the incorporated banks of Maryland or 
elsewhere, whose bills are 12 per cent. below the 
paper of what are called specie-paying banks, and 
14 or 16 per cent. worse than money—that the said 
bank agrees to declare ‘itself bankrupt, and, as 
bankrupts too often do, assigns my note to some 
favored creditor can I discharge my ‘note 
with the bills that were issued by the bankrupt 
bank, being such asI received from it?—or, will 
the false declaration on the face of the note, stating 
that it was issued for “value received,” compel me 
to return money for the paper which I borrowed? 


New Orleans.—Lots on the Batture, (if land 
covered with water can be called lots) are selling 
at 5000 dollars for 40 feet front, on an average 
though the title does not seem firmly fixed. The 
state of the city is wretchedly described as being 
infested: with a band of assassins and robbers. 
Capt. Macdonough is to take command of the 
Guerriere, now at Boston,to carry Mr. Campbell to 
St. Petersburg, and from thence proceed to the 
Mediterranean. The appearance of this beautiful 
ship in the Baltic will be of service to us. 
Brigadier general Will'am Cumming, having de- 
clined the appointment of quarter-master general, 
Thomas S. Jessup, adjutant general of the north di-. 
vision, has been appointed to that office. 

The president of the United States is about to 
take an excursion in the Chesapeake bay. The 
revenue cutter Active is prepared for his recep- 
tion. His object is supposed to relate to its de- 
fence. 

The “Baltimore Artilleries,” one of the compa- 
nies that assisted in the memorable céfence of Fort 
Mc Henry, have resolved to wear black crape at 
every parade for one year, in testimony of respect 
for their late captain, Charles Pennington, recently 
deceased, who commanded on the occasion just 
stated. : ; 

Mail rebbers.—The three persons who robbed 
the mail near Havre de Grace were tried at the 
circuit court of the U. S. sitting at Baltimore, the 
last and present week, and all tound guilty. The 
punishment is death, having used deadly weapons 
to acsomplish their purpose. Lewis Hare being 
only 20 years of age, was recommended by the 
jury, (and the attorney general of the U. S. coin- 
cided) to mercy. Joseph Thompson Hare, and 
John Alexander, were sentenced to death on Thurs- 
day last; but Lewis Hare, the youth, was sentenced 
to 10 years imprisonment, the higher punishment 
having been remitted. 

Henry the 4th of France, presenting one of his 
officers to a certain ambassador, said, he was always 
happy to introduce him to his friends or his ene- 
mies: thus paying the highest possible compliment 
to his social virtues and military skill.—So it is of 
our gallant seamen—a case of distress never oc- 
curs near them without every possible effort in 
their power to relieve it:—they buffet the storm 
and dash through the foam of the sea, to save the 
unfortunate, with the same ardor that they hold up 
the “little bit of striped bunting” in war. We are 








his folly in borrowing the paper of the institution, | 
and to return to it, of its own manufacture, the 


amount of his note. To assist him in this laudable 


object, I will sell him two or three of its bills ata 


very low rate. 


Considering it as inevitable that many incorporat- 


especially led to this remark by a handsome tributé 
paid in a Boston paper to the attention of our offi- 
cers in the Mediterranean, to capt. Graves; but are 
proud to say that cases of this sort occur just as 
of.en as the opportunity is presented. May it 
ever be thus!—May the defenders of the republic, 


ed banks will avowed)y become what they really {on land or by sea, always min@ful of the eagle 
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seated on the pine tree’s top, in like manner regard 
the dove that reposes in the willow. 

Died at Camden, S. C. col. John Chesnut, in bis 
78th year—a soldier of the revolution. 

Missouri. This territery is settling as fast as 
any other was settled. Arkansas county contains 
10,000 males, and Boone’s settlement 8000. The 
whole population of the territory is now estimated 
at 60,000. Old col. Boone, the first settler of the 
powerful state ef Kentucky, yet living, we believe, 
who lately seated himself so far up the Missouri 
as to possess a well grounded hope that a teeming 
population would not again compel him to seek a 
new abode, to enjoy unmolested his favorite manner 
of life, may yet be driven to the Rocky Mountains, 
and even there be disturbed in 8 or 10 years, if he 
lives so long. . 

Huntsville. The spirited people of this flourish- 
ing little town (which by the late division of terri- 
tory between Mississippi and Alabama is located 
in the latter) have subscribed $7,200 to clear out 
Indian creek and make it navigadle to the Tennes- 
seeriver. May success attend the patriotic effort! 

Hartford. he political character of the corpo- 
ration of Hartford being changed, the comical 
law that was passed in the glorious days of the 
convention, and which prohibited the soldiers of the 
United States from marching [or waiking, we sup- 
pose] on the foot ways of that city, has been repeal- 
ed: so that if generals #rown or Juckson should 
happen to visit the city, they may now walk on the 
foot pavement without criminalty! 

Frederick Jacobson, who was under sentence of 
death for sinking the ship Aristides, has received 
a pardon from the president of the United 
States. We trust this act of lenity will hereafter 
induce a more correct and honorable course, and 
that the annals of our jurisprudence may never 
again be stained by a crime so demoralizing in its 
example, and ruinous, as well as cangerous, in its 
effects.—{ Wat. Adv. 

Singular fact.—It appears from a notice in a late 
public paper, that of 740 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, whose names have been returned 
as having served in the Massachusetts line, during 
the revolutionary war, and who, or whose repre- 
sentatives, are accordingly entitled to lands from 
the United States, only 27 are returned killed. 

{Albany Argus. 

IMDIAN War, Mobile, April 21.—The editor of 
the Mobile Gazette, is under great obligations to 
maj. Perault, of the United States topographical | 
corps, who arrived here last evening from the seat 
of war, for the following pleasing information: 

Gen. Jacksou had left fort Scott, with a few men, 
and established himself at the place near Appala- 
chicola, where the negro fort furmerly stood. 

On the 26th March fast, he left the latter place 
for fort Gadsden, and seven days after reached the 
Indian town called Missiskauki, with 1,500 militia, 
700 regulars, 800 Indians, and a few others, mak- 
ing in the whole about 3,400; on reaching this 
town, there was but little skirmishing or fighing. 
A few Indians were killed, and a few of our men. 
The Indian town was deserted, Jackson burnt 11, 
and killed the cattle. 

From the Indian town, Jackson proceeded to the 
Spanish town of St. Marks, where he summoned 
the Spanish post to surrender; they surrendered as 
prisoners, and have arrived at Pensacola. 

From St. Marks, Jackson proceeded to Swancy, 
near which place the Indians, about 2000, in con- 
nexion with some Heproes, were expected to make 
4 stand, 








The Indian chief, and the prophet Francis, had 
been decoyed on board an American armed vessel, 
supposing her to be English, and were hung. The 
infamously celebrated Arbuthnot ( Woodbine ) is in 
Jackson’s possession, and in irons. 

Jackson’s army is well provided, and in great spi- 
rits, and we may daily expect to hear of a decisive 
blow from that quarter. 

Jackson has been joined by the Tennessee volun. 
teers, and has now about 5000 men subject to his 
command, 


(PFrom the north west we have unpleasant news 

anticipating hostilities with the Indians. The 
war belt is said to have passed through the Wine. 
bago, Sack, Fox, and Kickapoo tribes. Some 
other British Woodbine is probably at the botion 
of this. 

New York.—Many buildings are going on in the 
city—materials are high and mechanics find plenty 
of employment and good wages. Ship-building also 
foes on actively. 

Exports of Savannah, from 1st. October to 31st 
March, last—61,797 bales coiton, 13,680 tierces 
rice, 1500 hhds. tobucco; value 6,264,697 dollars! 
Table of particulars hereafter. 





Resolution directing medals to be struck, and, to- 
gether wiih the thanks of Congress, presented 
to m.jor-general Harrison, and governor Shelby; 
and for otlrer purposes. 

Resolved by the senate and house of vepresenta- 
tives of the United States of America in congress as- 
sembied, that the thanks of congress be, and they 
are hereby, presented to major-general William 
Henry Harrison, and Isaac Shelby, late governor of 
Kentucky, and, through them, to the officers and 
men under their cominand, for their gallantry and 
good conduct in defeating the combined British 
and Indian forces under major general Proctor, on 
tue Thames, in Upper Canada, on the fifth day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, 
capturing the British army, with their baggage, 
camp equipage, and artillery; and that the presi- 
dent of the United States be requested to cause two 
gold medals to be struck, emblematical of this 
uwiumph, and presented to general Harrison and 
Isaac Shelby, late governor of Kentucky. 

H. CLAY, 
speaker of the house of representatives. 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
president of thesenate, pro tempore. 
April 4, 1818.—Approved, JAMES MONROE. 





Resolution requesting the president of the United 
States to present a sword to colonel R. M. John- 
son. 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assem- 
bled, tbat the president of the United States be re- 
quested to present to colonel Richard M. Johnson 
a sword, as a testimony of the high sense enter- 
tained by congress of the daring and distinguished 
valor displayed by himself, and the regiment of 
volunteers under his command, in charging and es- 
sentially contributing to vanquish the combined 
British and Indian forces under major-general 
Proctor, on the Thames, in Upper Canada, on the 
fifth day of October, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirteen. H. CLAY, 

speaker of the house of representatives. 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
president of the senate, pro tempore. 

April 4, 1818.—Approved, 7 

JAMES MONROE. 








